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force of the naked idea duty), virtue is a self-co- action, 
"a command conducted upon a principle of inward freedom." 
(§ 53.) 

§ 83. We discover, therefore, four species of action, all 
brought into exercise by the moral law ; but only the one of 
which is the action of the law, constituted duty by the obli- 
gation of the law. These nice distinctions are really essential 
in science, and not merely hypercritical. For if we do not 
attend to them, if we do not complete our abstractions and 
clarify our terminology, we are continually liable to reflect 
upon abstract use some shadow of particular significance, 
obscuring (if not confounding) the argument. (§ 35.) 

§ 84. And so it happens that Kant maintains that " all 
duty is necessitation (id est, co-action), even when it is self- 
action, conformably to a law ; but whatever is done by con- 
straint and co-action, that is not performed out of love." But 
duty may be performed out of love, and yet not cease to be 
duty ; so that it must be performed. That which we would 
perform out of love we may omit without guilt, if so it be not 
at the same time duty. Kant is right in holding that love 
is not a duty ; but he need not have urged that duty is not 
love. 

And now we are fully prepared to understand that in ethics 
an end which directly results from the application of the 
law, (ex gratia, to love our neighbor as ourself) is obligatory, 
but only as end, never as a motive. That is, the (material 
and practical) end does not and cannot constitute the obliga- 
tion, since that would vitiate the fountain of morality in its 
very source. 



THOUGHTS ON LOGIC AND DIALECTIC. 

Translated from the German of Arthur Schopenhauer by Charles Jose'fe. 
[Chapter II. of the " Parerga" and '•Paralipomena."] 

§ 22. Every general truth is to the particular ones as gold is 
to silver, iu that one can change it into a considerable number 
of particular truths, which follow from it, just as gold coin into 
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small money. For instance, that the whole life of a plant is 
a process of de-oxydation — that of the animal, on the contra- 
ry, is a process of oxydation ; or that, wherever there is an 
electrical current, immediately arises a magnetic one, which 
cuts it at right angles : or, nulla animalia vocalia, nisi quo? 
pulmonibus, respirant; or, tout animal fossil est un animal 
perdu; or, no animal which lays eggs possesses a diaphragm; 
— all these are general truths, from which many particular 
ones can be deduced, to be employed in the explanation of 
occurring phenomena, or to anticipate such before their ap- 
pearance. The general truths are of the same value in morals 
as in psychology ; how golden is also here every general rule, 
every sentence of that kind — yea, every proverb ! For they 
are the quintessence of thousands of antecedents which re- 
peat themselves every day, and are exemplified and illus- 
trated by them. 

§ 23. An analytical judgment is nothing but a lengthened 
idea; a synthetical one, on the contrary, is the formation of 
a new idea out of two already existent in the intellect. But 
the combination of these must then be mediated and esta- 
blished by some contemplation (anschauung) : now, as this 
is an empirical one, or one merely a priori, so also the judg- 
ment rising from it will be a synthetical one a posteriori, or 
one a priori. 

Every analytical judgment contains a tautology, and every 
judgment without tautology is synthetical. From this it fol- 
lows that in discourse analytical judgments are to be made 
use of only under the supposition, that he to whom we talk 
does not know the idea of the subject as perfectly, or does not 
remember it as exactly, as he who is speaking. Furthermore, 
we can distinguish among the geometrical theorems the syn- 
thetical ones through the fact that they contain no tautology ; 
with the arithmetical ones this is not so striking, but none 
the less is it the case. As, for instance, that in counting from 
1 to 4 and from 1 to 5, we repeat the unity just as often as 
in counting from 1 to 9, is no tautology, but is mediated 
through the mere contemplation of time, and not to be under- 
stood without this. 

§ 24. From one proposition no more can follow than what 
is in it already, i. e. than it itself denotes for the exhaustive 
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understanding of its sense : but from two propositions there 
■can follow more, if they are connected syllogistically to 
premises, than lies in either of them taken separately; just 
as a chemically composed body shows properties which do 
not belong to any of its constituent parts themselves. On 
this depends the value of the conclusions. 

§ 25. Every demonstration is a logical deduction of the 
enunciated proposition from one already decided and certain, 
by means of another one as a second premise. The former 
proposition now must either itself possess immediate, or 
rather original, certainty, or must logically follow from 
one which does possess this. Such propositions of origi- 
nal certainty, i.e. mediated by no proof, as they compose 
the fundamental truths of all sciences, are always origin- 
ated by transferring that which has been somehow in- 
tuitively comprehended into the mediated, the abstract. 
Therefore they are called evident; which predicate properly 
belongs to them only and not to the merely proved proposi- 
•tions, which, as " coiiclusiones ex pramissis" are to be called 
only consequential (folgerichtig). Their truth therefore is 
always but indirect, a derived and borrowed one : neverthe- 
less they can be just as certain as any proposition of imme- 
diate truth ; viz., if they are, even were it but by means of 
intervening propositions, correctly derived from such a one. 
Their truth is, even under this supposition, often more easily 
to be demonstrated, and made intelligible to every one, than 
that of an axiom, of a truth which can be conceived only im- 
mediately and intuitively ; because to the recognition of such 
a one there are wanting sometimes the objective and some- 
times the subjective conditions. This relation is analagous to 
the fact, that the steel-magnet, which is produced by commu- 
nication, is not only just as strong, but often possesses even 
more power of attraction than the original magnet-ironstone. 

The subjective conditions, namely, to the cognition of the 
immediate true propositions, compose what we call faculty 
of judgment; but this belongs to the prerogative of superior 
spirits ; while no sound mind is in want of the ability to draw 
•correct conclusions from given premises. For the stating of 
the original, immediate, true propositions demands the trans- 
ferring of the intuitively comprehended into the abstract 
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cognition: but the ability to do this is in common minds 
extremely limited, and extends itself only to relations which 
are easily surveyed ; as, for instance, the axioms of Euclid, 
or very simple, unequivocal, open, present facts. What lies, 
outside of this province can get into their conviction only 
by way of proof; which demands no other immediate cogni- 
tion but that which is expressed in logic by the principles of 
contradiction and identity, which repeat themselves in the 
proofs at every step. In such a manner, therefore, everything 
must be reduced for them to the most simple truths, which 
alone they are capable of comprehending. If, in doing this,, 
we proceed from the general to the special, then it is Deduc- 
tion ; but if in the reverse direction, it is Induction. 

But minds capable of judgment, on the contrary, and still 
more inventors and discoverers, possess the faculty of transi- 
tion from the intuitive to the abstract in a much higher de- 
gree; so that it extends itself to the understanding of very 
complicated relations, by which the field of propositions of 
immediate truth is for them far more extensive, and em- 
braces much of that whereof the others never can get more 
than the feebler, only mediated convictions. It is for these 
last especially that a proof is sought for every newly dis- 
covered truth, that is the leading back to truths already 
acknowledged, or otherwise indubitable. However, there are 
some cases where this is not possible. Thus, for instance, I 
cannot find any proof for the six fractions by means of which 
I have expressed the six principal colors, which alone furnish 
the insight into the peculiar, specific nature of each of them,, 
and by means of which for the first time one can really ex- 
plain the colors to the understanding : but still the immediate 
certainty of them is so great that scarcely any mind capable 
of judgment will doubt them in earnest ; and for this reason 
Prof. Rosas of Vienna also has taken it upon himself to pub- 
lish them as the result of his own insight. I refer to the Will 
in Nature, p. 19 (2d edit. 14). 

§ 28. The controversy, the disputing on a theoretical object,, 
can without doubt become very profitable for both parties im- 
plicated in it, since it corrects or confirms their thoughts, and 
also excites new ones. It is a friction or collision of two 
heads, which often gives sparks, but also is analogous to the 
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collision of two bodies in that the weaker often has to suffer, 
while the stronger is at his ease and only gives utterance to 
a triumphant note. In this respect, it is requisite that both 
disputants, at least in some measure, be fit for each other, as 
well in knowledge as in spirit and dexterity. If one lacks 
the first, then he will not be au niveau, and thus not accessi- 
ble to the arguments of the other : he stands in the combat, 
as it were, outside of the ring. But if he is in want of the 
second, then the irritation which soon will be excited in him 
will entice him gradually to all kinds of faithlessness, eva- 
sion and chicanery in disputing, and, if these are natural in 
him, even to roughness. Therefore, just as to tournaments 
only men of equal birth are admitted, first of all a learned 
man never should dispute with unlearned ones ; for against 
them he never can make use of his best arguments, because 
they are in want of knowledge to understand and to reflect 
upon them. If he tries nevertheless, in this difficulty, to make 
them intelligible to them, he generally will not succeed; nay, 
they even will sometimes, by means of a wrong and rude 
counter-argument, seem to have the advantage in the eyes of 
auditors who are just as ignorant as they themselves. Goethe 
therefore says : 

"Lass Dich nur zu keiner Zeit 
Zum Widerspruch verleiten: 
Weise verfallen in Unwissenlieit 
Wen sie mit Unwissenden streiten." 

(Never allow yourself to be betrayed into a dispute ; wise men fall into igno- 
rance if they dispute with ignorant men.) 

But one will be worse off yet if the opponent be in want of 
spirit and understanding, unless he try to make this defi- 
ciency good by a sincere aspiring towards truth and instruc- 
tion. For otherwise he soon feels himself wounded in the 
most sensitive part ; whereupon he who disputed with him 
soon will find out that he has no more to deal with intellect, 
but with that which is radical in man, his will, which is bent 
only upon victory, be it by fair or foul means ; therefore his 
understanding is directed to nothing any more but to tricks, 
intrigues and uncandidness of all kinds, driven out of which 
he at last will have recourse to roughness, only to compensate 
in one way or other for his own conscious inferiority, and. 
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according to the condition of the circumstances of the dispu- 
tants, may change the conflict of spirits into one of bodies, 
where he has better chances to hope for himself. Therefore 
the second rule is never to dispute with men of limited un- 
derstanding. One may see already that there will not be 
many left with whom he perhaps could enter into a contro- 
versy. And indeed this should be done only with such as 
already belong to the exceptions. People, on the contrary, 
as they commonly are, are displeased at once if one is not of 
their opinion : but in this case they also ought to order their 
opinions in such a direction that one could agree with them. 
But now, in a controversy with them, one will, even if they 
do not have recourse to the above-mentioned ultima ratio 
stultorum, generally experience nothing but ill will; because 
he will not only have to deal with their intellectual incapa- 
city, but soon also with their moral baseness. This will show 
itself in the repeated dishonesty of their proceedings in the 
dispute. The tricks, intrigues and chicaneries to which they 
have recourse so as to maintain their position, are so numer- 
ous, that in former years they were a special subject of medi- 
tation to me. This meditation directed itself to the merely 
formal element of the same, after I had found out that the 
same and identical tricks and intrigues always reappeared 
and were easily recognized, no matter how different the ob- 
jects of discussion or the persons might have been. This 
led me at that time to the thought of separating clearly the 
merely formal element of the mentioned tricks and intrigues 
from the matter, and, as it were, of exhibiting them as a neat 
anatomical preparation. I consequently collected all those 
disingenuous artifices which occur so often in disputing, and 
exposed clearly every one in its proper nature, illustrated by 
examples and designated by a proper name, and lastly also 
added to this the means to be used against them, as it were 
the wards to these feints ; whence arose in due form an eristic 
dialectic. In this the justly praised artifices, or stratagemata 
as eristic-dialectic figures, occupied that place which in logic 
is supplied by the syllogistic figures, and in rhetoric by the 
rhetorical ones, with both of which they have this in common, 
that they are in some measure innate, as their praxis precedes 
theory ; one, therefore, to practise them needs not to have 
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learned them first. The mere formal exhibition of them, ac- 
cordingly, would be a complement of that "technology of rea- 
son" {Technik der Vernunft), which, as consisting of logic, 
dialectic and rhetoric, is exhibited in the second volume of 
my principal work, chap. 9. As far as I know, there does not 
exist any former essay of this kind. I therefore could not 
take advantage of any previous work : only here and there 
could I make use of the topica of Aristotle, and apply to my 
purpose some of its rules to the erecting (xazaaxsod^stv) and 
to the defeating (dva<Txei>d£e>.v) of the assertions: Correspond- 
ing to this must have been the writing of Theophrastus, 
1 ' AycovKJTcxbv r^c xepi roue ipcartxobz Aoyovz fr&pcaz, mentioned by 
Diogenes Laertius, which, together with all his rhetorical 
writings, is lost. Also Plato (de rep. V., p. 12, Bip.') alludes 
to an avrdoycxYj rkyyr h which taught the ipi^etv as. the dtatexttxTJ 
does the diaXiyeadat. Of modern books comes nearest to my 
end the " Tractatus logicus singularis, in quo processus dis- 
putandi sen officia, ozque ac vitia disputantium exhibentur,'" 
Halle, 1718, a writing of Friedemann Schneider, professor at 
that time at Halle, so far as he exposes different eristical arti- 
fices in the chapters on the vitia. However, he always keeps 
in sight only the academical disputations: also, upon the 
whole, his treatise of the subject is weak and poor, as such 
faculty-productions commonly are, and besides it is also 
written in remarkably bad Latin. The writing of Joachim* 
Lange, "Methodus disputandi" published a year after, is 
decidedly better, but does not contain anything for my pur- 
pose. At a revision of that former work of mine, undertaken 
now, such a detailed and minute consideration of the by-ways 
and intrigues of which the mean nature of man makes use to 
hide its deficiencies, I do not find any more agreeable to my 
disposition of mind, therefore lay it aside. But to indicate 
more clearly my manner of treating of the subject to those 
who hereafter might be disposed to undertake such a thing, I 
will put here some of these stratagemata as 'samples; but first 
communicate just from that treatise the outlines of the essen- 
tial of every disputation, as it furnishes the abstract funda- 
mental stage, the skeleton as it were of the controversy, — 
consequently may pass, as an osteology of it, and on account 

2 1 
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of its easily being surveyed and of its clearness it well de- 
serves to stand here. It runs thus : 

In every disputation, be it held publicly, as in academical 
auditories and before the courts of justice, or be it held as 
mere conversation, the essential process is this : 

A thesis is set up for confutation ; to this end there are two 
modi and two ways. 

1. The modi are — ad rem and ad hominem, or ex concessis. 
Only through the first one do we defeat the absolute or ob- 
jective truth of the thesis, in showing that it does not agree 
with the nature of the matter in question. Through the other 
one, on the contrary, we only defeat its relative truth, in prov- 
ing that it contradicts other assertions or concessions of the 
defendant of the thesis, or in proving the arguments untena- 
ble; whereby the objective truth of the matter properly 
remains undecided. For instance, if, in a controversy on phi- 
losophical and. physical matter, the opponent (who to this 
purpose must be an Englishman) would permit himself to 
offer biblical arguments, then we may refute him with such, 
too ; although they are mere argumenta ad hominem, and do 
not decide anything in the matter in question. It is as if we 
pay somebody in just the same paper money which we have 
received from him. In some cases this modus procedandi 
can be compared to that in which, before a court, a plaintiff 
should present a false note, which the defendant on his side 
should balance by a false receipt : the loan might none the 
less have taken place. But just as this last proceeding, so 
also the mere argumentatio ad hominem often has the advan- 
tage of shortness, as very often, in the one case as well as in 
the other, the true and fundamental clearing up of the matter 
would be very circumstantial and difficult. 

2. The two way's now further are the direct and the indirect. 
The first one attacked the thesis in its reasons, the other in its 
sequences. The former proves that it is not true ; the latter, 
that it could not be true. We will take them into nearer con- 
sideration. 

a. In refuting on the direct way — that is, attacking the 
reasons of the thesis — we show either that they themselves 
are not true in saying, nego majorem, or nego minorem ; — 
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through both do we attack the matter of the conclusions 
which supports the thesis. Or we consent' to these reasons, 
but do show that this thesis does not follow from them; — 
hence we say, nego consequentiam ; whereby we attack the 
form of the conclusion. 

b. In refuting by the indirect way — that is, attacking the 
thesis by its consequences — to judge from their untruth of its 
untruth, by virtue of the law afalsitate rationati adfalsita- 
tem rationis valet consequential — we can make use either of 
the mere instance or of the apagoge. 

a. The instance, ivaraatz, is nothing but an exemplum in 
contrarium : it refutes the thesis by showing things or rela- 
tions included in its statement, consequently following from 
it, but with which it evidently does not agree ; hence it can- 
not be true. 

/9. The apagoge we. bring about by previously accepting 
the thesis as being true, and then joining with it any other 
thesis admitted as true, and being uncontested in such a way 
that both of them will be the premises of a syllogism whose 
conclusion evidently is false, because it contradicts either the 
nature of things altogether, or the nature admitted as certain 
of the matter in question, or, lastly, some other assertion of 
the defender of the thesis : the apagoge therefore can be, in 
regard to its modus, as well merely ad hominem as ad rem. 
But if that conclusion contradicts quite indubitable truths, 
or even truths which are certain a priori, then we have the 
opponent reduced ad absurdum. Because the other premise 
added to it is of indubitable truth, the untruth of the conclu- 
sion must at all events issue from its thesis ; this therefore 
cannot be true. 

Every proceeding of attacking in disputing can be traced 
back to these formally exposed procedures : they are there- 
fore in dialectic that which in the art of fencing are the regu 
lar thrusts, as tierce, quart, etc. ; the tricks, or stratagemata,! 
have put together on the other side, what Would be compara- 
ble perhaps to the feints ; and, lastly, the personal sallies in 
disputing which by the university fencing masters are called 
"sow-strokes" (Sau-ffiebe). As examples of those strata- 
gemata which I have collected, the following ones may find 
here a place : 
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Seventh stratagem: the amplification. The assertion of 
the opponent is led beyond its natural limits, consequently 
taken in a larger sense than he intended, or even expressed 
in order to refute it conveniently in this sense. 

Example. — A holds that the English surpass all other na- 
tions in dramatic art. B "makes the apparent instantia in 
■contrarium, that their accomplishments in music, and conse- 
quently also in the opera, are inferior. From this it follows, 
as a ward to this feint, that, on being contradicted, one has 
to limit his expressed assertion strictly to the expressions 
used, or to their fairly acceptable sense. For the more gen- 
eral an assertion is, to the more attacks it will be exposed. 

Eighth stratagem : the making of consequence. One adds 
to the thesis of the opponent, often only tacitly, a second one, 
which through subject and predicate is allied to this: from 
these two premises now a false and generally odious conclu- 
sion is drawn, with which the opponent is charged. 

Example. — A praises the French for exiling Charles X. 
B instantly replies, "And would you have us exile our 
king?" The thesis added by him tacitly as major is: All 
those that exile their kings are to be praised. This also can 
be led back to the fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dic- 
tum simpliciter. 

Ninth stratagem : the diversion. If one notices in the con- 
tinuance of the disputation that he is upon a declining way, 
and that his opponent will be victorious, then he tries to pre- 
vent this mischance by means of a mutatio controversia', that 
is, by diverting the discussion to another subject, namely, to 
some subordinate subject, in case of necessity even by break- 
ing off to such a one. This he tries now to attribute to the 
th'ema of the controversy instead of the original subject, so that 
his opponent must now abandon his impending victory to turn 
thither. But if one unhappily sees soon marching up another 
strong counter-argument, then speedily he does the same 
again, therefore breaks off again on something else ; and this 
can be repeated ten times in a quarter of an hour ; that is, if the 
opponent does not lose his patience. This strategetical diver- 
sion will be executed most skilfully if one passes insensibly 
and gradually to some subject allied to that in question, and, 
if possible, even to something which regards it only in other 
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relations. Less artful already will it be, if one retains only 
the subject of the thesis, but brings into question other rela- 
tions to it, which may have nothing at all to do with this: 
for instance, if he passes over from the Buddhism of the 
Chinese to their commerce in tea. But now, if even this is 
not practicable, then one takes up some expression acciden- 
tally used by the opponent, to commence with this a quite 
new controversy and thus to get rid of the former one. For 
instance, the opponent having expressed himself thus : "Just 
there is the mystery of the matter"; we at once interrupt 
him, saying, "Well, if you are talking of mysteries and 
mystics, then I cannot answer you : for regarding these," etc., 
and now the open held will be gained. But, if there even is 
no chance for doing this, then one must go about it still more 
boldly, and suddenly run to a quite different subject, as, for 
instance, in saying: "Yes, and thus lately you pretended, 
too," etc. The diversion, after all, is of all tricks of which 
uncandid disputants, quite instinctively, make use of, the most 
favorite and most customary one, and also nearly always 
certain to be used as soon as they get into difficulties. 

Of such stratagemata I had collected and completed about 
forty. But the examination of these lurking-holes of shal- 
lowness, incapacity united with obstinacy, frivolity and dis- 
ingenuousness, now disgusts me. Therefore I leave off with 
this example, and only point seriously to the reasons given 
above for the avoiding of disputing with people such as most 
of them are. One may try, perhaps, to help the comprehen- 
sion of another through arguments ; but as soon as he notices 
any obstinacy in his replies he should break off at once. 
For he soon also will become disingenuous,. and in theory 
what a sophisma is, in practice is a chicanery. But the here 
mentioned stratagemata are still much more contemptible 
than the sophisms ; for in these the will takes the mask of the 
understanding in which to play its part, something that al- 
ways turns out most abominably. For but few things call forth 
such an indignation as the detecting that a person intention- 
ally misunderstands. He who does not let pass good reasons 
of his opponent, either proves that he has a directly weak 
understanding, or one that is kept under by the dominion 
of his own will — that is, an indirectly feeble understanding. 
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Therefore one should only hunt about with such a one, where 
it is required by office or duty. Notwithstanding all' this, I 
must confess, so as to do justice to these intrigues, that, in 
giving up his opinion at a striking argument of his opponent, 
one also may be too hasty. We feel the force of such an 
argument, but the counter- arguments and whatever else could 
saveone's assertion do not come to our mind just as quickly. 
If now, in such a case, we all at once give up our thesis, it 
may happen that in doing this we become unfaithful to truth ; 
since it afterwards may be found that we were right, but, 
from weakness and want of confidence in our cause, yielded 
to the momentary impression. It even may be, that the proof 
we gave for our thesis was really wrong, but that there existed 
another and a good one for it. In the feeling of this it happens, 
that even sincere and truth-loving persons not easily yield 
immediately to a good argument, but rather try a short resis- 
tance ; nay, even then stand to their position awhile, if the 
counter-argumentation has made them rather doubtful of its 
truth. In doing this, they resemble the commander who tries, 
in hope of succor, to keep a position, although he knows that 
he cannot remain master of it. They hope, while they defend 
themselves with bad reasons, that the good ones in the mean 
time will occur to them, or that the mere speciousness of the 
argument of the opponent will become clear to them. In this 
manner one is almost forced to a little disingenuousness in 
disputing, as momentarily he has to combat not so much for 
truth as for his position. Thus far this is a consequence of 
the uncertainty of truth and of the imperfection of the human 
intellect. But now immediately arises the danger of going too 
far in it, of fighting too long with a bad conviction ; lastly, 
of becoming obdurate and giving way to the meanness of 
human nature, of defending his thesis per fas et nefas, there- 
fore also with the aid of disingenuous stratagemata, of stick- 
ing to it "mordicus." Here his good genius may protect every 
one, so that he needs not afterward to be ashamed of himself. 
Meanwhile a clear understanding of the nature of the matter 
spoken of will lead undoubtedly to self-improvement in this 
respect. 



